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SIX WEEKS IN MADRID 

Wheh I left New York, bound for Cadiz on the gallant little 
Steamer Escolano, my mind was firmly made up not to do either 
one of two things: not to dignify a bull-fight by my presence, not 
to improve my mind by taking the Course for Foreigners in Madrid, 
or any other work which necessitated opening a book. Rather 
would I grow up an ignoramus than attempt to drive my jaded brain 
and weary eyes to conquest of more mere book-knowledge. The 
summer of 1920 was to be devoted to rest and amusement. The 
amusement materialized, but not the rest, except that pleasant inter- 
course with one's fellows carries with it a mental relaxation at times 
equivalent to physical rest. 

I did witness a- bull-fight. I did take the very courses which I 
had been dodging ever since the first placard announcing them was 
posted in Philosophy Hall, Columbia University. 

I am not sorry that I broke both resolutions. I feel that I have 
graduated from the bull-ring, that my education in that respect is 
complete, because my power of assimilation will not permit me to 
pursue the study further, even though I remain forever among the 
suspensos. 

I hope sometime to take the work in Madrid again, not the sum- 
mer, but the autumn course, which is considerably longer. I left at 
the end of six weeks with a feeling of incompleteness. I had had 
just enough to make me want to do more — at some future date. 

The most inspiring part of the work to, me was the course in 
phonetics. I am not an enthusiast on phonetics as a general rule. 
What Sefior Navarro Tomas gave us in his daily lectures was not 
scientific exposition of the subject, but practical talks on Castilian 
sounds applied to the needs of English-speaking students. I felt 
that I had never before known anything about proper pronunciation 
of Spanish. While I did not succeed in correcting all my errors — 
nl mucho tnenos — I at least learned to detect them often in the 
speech of others and sometimes in my own ! 

I was sorry when that part of the work came to an end, as it 
did after four weeks. I felt as if I had been taken to the top of 
a mountain and let down again before I had had an opportunity to 
gaze on the view below. 
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The same thing might be said of the other subjects. There was 
a complete change after four weeks, and a different course of lec- 
tures of two weeks' duration was begun. This system permits great 
flexibility in the date of matriculation and makes it possible to give 
lectures on a great variety of subjects ; the first four weeks, gram- 
mar, literature up to the present century, commercial correspon- 
dence, phonetics ; the last two weeks, history, geography, art, mod- 
ern literature. 

Of course, in so brief a time, it was impossible to give more 
than the merest outline of any of these subjects. Even so, the stu- 
dents who had had no opportunity for such study at home must have 
gotten a very valuable general idea of Spanish life and literature. 

I regretted that lectures on all these subjects could not have been 
given daily during the entire six weeks, and the student allowed to 
elect those which he most wanted. It seems to me more likely that 
such a change will be made when the attendance grows large enough 
to permit it. The present defect, if one may call it such, is a defect 
of youth. Obviously, with fifty or sixty students and a moderate 
tuition fee of one hundred pesetas, it would be impossible to offer 
seven or eight elective courses. 

So much was done for us, there was such an earnest spirit of 
progress and helpfulness pervading the atmosphere, that I hesitate 
to speak of defects and deplore the lack of a more euphemistic word. 
I am sure that a Spaniard would find a much more graceful way of 
saying it. 

Another regrettable detail was the difficulty of properly grading 
the classes. This was not entirely due to the small number of stu- 
dents, but rather to the great reluctance on the part of a C or D 
section to be labeled at all. Every time such a classification was 
attempted a howl of protest arose from all sections save the adelan- 
tados, with the result that after Fulano, Mengano, and Zutano had 
been placated, not much was left of the original lines of division. I 
remember one class in which college professors who were specializ- 
ing in phonetics, worked side by side with a youth who pronounced 
mucho like the two English words, "much-oh" ! This, as I say, 
was not the fault of the administration, rather its misfortune. 

Outside the phonetics course, I was personally much interested 
in commercial correspondence. We were a small group, but a very 
enthusiastic one. We sincerely lamented our small size, which re- 
sulted in a discontinuation of the course. This was the only class 
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for which we were required to make daily preparation. We did it 
with hearty good will, and I shall not forget our consternation when 
we found that we had to miss one lesson because the instructor 
was an Interventor de la Loteria and had to absent himself for a 
saqueo. 

I am emphasizing, perhaps too much, the especial lines of work 
which appealed to me. I should not fail to state that the lectures 
on literature, grammar, art, and history were attended by large and 
enthusiastic groups of students from all parts of our own United 
States, England, France, and Japan. 

Another feature of the work was Lecturas de Textos twice a 
week, Closes Prdcticas de' Fonetica three times a week. I noticed 
that they were cut more frequently than the other courses, quite 
likely because at least a part of the time they took place at seven 
o'clock in the evening. It seems as if one should say "seven o'clock 
in the afternoon." We had classes from nine o'clock until eleven in 
the morning, and from six until eight in the afternoon, dinner at 
nine o'clock. Life seemed a perpetual afternoon. 

It was just growing dark at seven o'clock of a beautiful August 
day, and the Paseo de la Castellana drew our all too willing foot- 
steps away from the class-room door out into the open. The Paseo 
de la Castellana is Madrid's most fashionable thoroughfare. In the 
winter it is thronged with luxurious motors and pleasure-seeking 
pedestrians. In July and August it was so quiet and peaceful that 
it might have been the main street of one of our own country cities — 
but a very beautiful main street, with its spreading trees and broad 
boulevard. 

An occasional ox-team or donkey-cart reminded us that we ac- 
tually were in Spain, and if we wanted to make assurance doubly 
sure, we sat down at one of the tables which line the wide sidewalk 
and sipped an horchata or a leche merengada as we watched the 
electric tramways go by, always on what seemed the wrong side 
of the street. I never did decide whether it was expedient to turn 
to the right or to the left. Whichever way I decided, I always 
seemed to be playing at cross-purposes with the crowd. 

A more secluded spot than the Paseo de la Castellana beckoned 
invitingly to us about afternoon-tea time. There is a vaqueria on the 
corner of the Paseo de la Castellana and la Calle Rafael Calvo, only 
a block from the university, where one may imbibe hot or cold 
drinks and knowledge of Spanish at the same time. 
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I remember how strange the bill of fare looked to me at first. 
I ordered everything on it — not at one sitting, to be sure — and finally 
settled on tea and mojicon. I confess that on occasions I ate two 
whole mojicones. I learned to eat thick Spanish chocolate and clean 
the cup with a remnant of bizcocho as neatly and completely as if I 
had been to the manner born. I learned the custom of clapping my 
hands to attract the attention of the dilatory waiter. Waiters are 
always dilatory in Spain, and quite properly so. In Spain one goes 
to the cafe to stay for a time to chat with one's friends and while 
away the time, not, as in America, to swallow a hasty draught and 
be gone. 

I have fond recollections of a small group of congenial souls 
who, not content with a short half hour passed in the vaqueria just 
before the six o'clock lecture, used to betake themselves after the 
morning classes to a certain restaurant in la Calle San Jeronimo, 
known as Viena. There we ate American ice cream called helado 
Reina Victoria or Crema Real. It was about as difficult to decide 
between the merits of the two as it was to determine whether or 
no one really should go to a bull-fight just once. Most of us did 
go — just once. 

I seem to be over-emphasizing the culinary side of life. Not so. 
The agreeable society, the company of good fellows that we were 
sure to find, was the greatest attraction which made our daily ice 
cream, mojicon, tea, and bizcochos indispensable. 

I have felt many times since I returned that the pleasant associa- 
tions which we formed, the friendships that we made among the 
Spanish people and among our own countrymen, were worth the 
cost of the trip, both in money and in effort. 

Financially, the summer cost less than I had anticipated. In 
effort, I expended a very great deal. There was so much to be 
learned, so much to be seen, so little time to do it all. I was loath 
to miss a single lecture. I wanted to chat all day with some of the 
Spanish girls whom I met in the residencia. I wanted to explore 
the shops, visit the museums, ique se yo? And there were but six 
short weeks in which to do it all! 

I had to omit some of the excursions, to my sincere regret. 
Those that I did take were a source of very great pleasure ; viewed 
in retrospect, I might almost say unalloyed pleasure, for the incon- 
veniences and petty annoyances of travel become a valuable asset to 
the memory, and there is a kind of melancholy joy in repeating the 
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tale of how one walked miles and miles up hill, over sandy waste, in 
the burning sun, at what an ungodly hour one had to rise to get 
the only morning train, to say nothing about the ungodly hour that 
one arrived home, perhaps the next morning, for trains in Spain 
seem as prodigal of time as the people themselves. 

I have in mind one never-to-be-forgotten trip to Segovia. A 
youth who had taken a billete de estribo was careless enough to fall 
off the train. All the native passengers had to get out and find out 
the particulars, not out of idle curiosity, it seemed to me, but rather 
in a spirit of friendly interest. 

Our train arrived at last at the Estacion del Mediodia, over two 
hours late. We were foot-weary and brain-weary. Worse than 
that, we were hungry. There was nothing to be had in the station, 
no restaurant within sight of the hotel. 

We clambered into a waiting omnibus, one too many for its 
seating capacity, so the most agile one among us stepped out through 
the front window, seated herself on an unoccupied edge of the 
driver's seat, and we rattled off up the street in search of a hos- 
pitable cafe, which we found on the Calle Alcala. We consumed 
countless beefsteak sandwiches and ice creams, then hailed the last 
car and started on the final lap of our journey home, only to find 
when we got there that our kindly hostesses had not only sat up 
to wait for us, but had prepared a good meal against the time of 
our coming. 

I never ceased to admire the spirit of sympathetic interest and 
true altruism displayed by the natives with whom we came in con- 
tact. On this particular week-end trip to Segovia, we were accom- 
panied for two entire days by a doctor and a lawyer of the town, 
friends of the promoters of the excursion, whose efforts in our 
behalf were tireless. I shall not soon forget them. They personally 
conducted us up hill and down dale, they patiently answered our 
questions and waited for our lagging feet. One of them even came 
into an open-air cafe where a friend and I were fortifying ourselves 
for the next day's trip to la Granja, at the same time trying to for- 
get the weariness of the moment, and unobtrusively paid the waiter 
our bill ! 

Lack of time and space forbid me to tell more. I might describe 
the Friday night parties in the Residencia para Muchachos, familiar- 
ly known as la de arriba, so named from its lofty site, the trips to 
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the museum under the dictation of the lecturers on art, the thousand 
and one things that contributed to make a delightful summer of 
work, play, travel, study, comradeship. 

I want to emphasize this last. To me the most wonderful part 
of it all was the spirit of comradeship and mutual helpfulness. It 
existed between teacher and pupil, as well as between members of 
the student body. 

I remember one evening a little group of women arrived breath- 
less at la de arriba, after climbing the countless steps that lead up to 
it. One of our number approached the host and said, "Buenos 
noches, senor. jComo estd Vd.f" The dignified professor replied: 
"That is a French form of salutation. The usual manner here is 
to say 'i Que tal ?' " "But," objected the guest, "isn't that too fa- 
miliar from a pupil to a teacher?" "There are no teachers here," 
was the reply ; "we are all students together." 

Medora Loomis Ray 
Washington Irving High School 
New York 



